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these ten years (1844-54) Mr. Ruskin had to fight his
way against strenuous opposition in certain quarters ; to
hear language used against himself and his friends which
was to the last degree personal and scurrilous ; to which
the humorous petulancies of his own old age, as calling
Mr. Goldwin Smith a " goose," and such obiter dicta, were
harmless trifling, at the worst. In these earlier times,
though he gave many a " smashing blow " to fallacies, he
did not render railing for railing: it was measures, not
men, that he attacked. Sometimes, of course, the cap
fitted one or other head : that could hardly be helped.

The argumentunt ad Jwminem is always illogical: and
this was never shown more distinctly than in the discussion
which he raised, especially in these lectures, about the
relations of art and morality. He did seem to think, up
to this time, that a good painter must be what is commonly
called a good man. He had not clearly formulated the
doctrine of his Oxford Lectures, that art simply reflects the
general morality of the race and age, and that it is only
indirectly connected with the individual character of the
painter ; and that> again, only in ideal, and not in social
morality. It was in this opinion that he tried to make
Turner's virtues shine ; and rightly, in so far as he was
doing justice to a great man whom the world had grossly
misunderstood ; rightly, also, as a counterstroke to the
vulgar error that proclaims genius to be another name for
lunacy, and greatness merely a form of successful cunning.
But I venture to think that, if Mr. Ruskin had found time
to write Turner's life at full length, thoroughly balancing
the different elements in that strange character, and tracing
the growth of the man as he had traced the growth of
Venetian art, instead of contenting himself with incomplete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 in the process, may be
